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THE ART AMATEUR. 



nel, its fishing-boats, its sands and storms, and its 
fishing towns on both sides, but especially on the 
Dutch side. He was once a pupil of Hunt, and the in- 
fluence of that apostle of " breadth" is still prominent in 
the pupil's style. His collection at present on sale 
here numbers thirty-odd paintings, and makes a charm- 
ing effect of harmony and unity in the little gallery 
where it is hung. Plenty of the heavy, low-hanging 
clouds that continually sweep across the Low Coun- 
tries and the English island, watering those favored 
lands as with a watering-pot ; plenty of the red-sailed 
and big, blunt-nosed hulls associated with Hol- 
landish marines ; plenty of the boiling surf of the 
Dutch painters, and plenty of the flapping, puffed-out 
sails of the luggers in high winds depicted in the 
same, are found in these charming pictures of Mr. 
Tuckerman. He has evidently followed the Dutch 
fishermen like a lover. He gives us their clumsy but 
picturesque craft from every possible point of view, in 
calm and in storm, in the surf and high 
and dry on the sand. The 'longshore 
church (precisely like the New England 
"meeting-house" of our fathers), the 
windmills, the lighthouses, the canals, 
the market-boats, and the idyllic groups 
of cottages, half buried to the eaves in - 
turf or sand, along the shore, with the 
fishwives or the men at work at the 
fish-racks near by, are depicted in a 
manner as interesting for its detail of 
facts as pleasing from an artistic point 
of view. The color is distingue", and 
very rich in harmony and low in tone, 
and the drawing is not only cleanly 
finished and accurate, but spirited and 
free in manner. In short, Mr. Tuck- 
erman is an artist of refinement and 
depth, and, applying himself to this 
out-of-the-way field of amphibious life, 
has made it as completely his own as 
Mr. Winslow Homer has mastered the 
human types and the fishing craft of 
the New England coast. Many of Mr. 
Tuckerman 's rich canvases have been 
ticketed " sold" in the first days of the 
exhibition. 

Mr. William E. Norton has been one 
of the best of the marine painters of 
which this commercial city could boast 
of late years. When he wanted to go 
to Europe to study, some four or five 
years ago, his clearing-out sale netted 
him double what anybody expected, 
such was the popularity of his work. 
It was always neatly executed, and 
although deficient in color had not a 
little fine feeling for the delicate harmo- 
nies of tone. Mr. Norton had gradu- 
ated only from a sign-painter's shop, 
and craved a more regular education. 
Accordingly he established himself first 
in London, where he exhibited and sold 
his canvases with fair success, and then 
went to Paris and to school like a be- 
ginner, drawing from the cast and 
from the nude model with the stu- 
dents of the ateliers. The last two 
summers he has been painting coun- 
try and shore in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. The pictures now on exhibition here are some 
of the fruits of these studies. I cannot say that I dis- 
cover much improvement in his work. What is good 
is not new, and what is new is not good. His drawing 
of the lines of a ship was good before he went, and so 
was his shading to express the modelling ; his new 
color seems too prononce, too ultramarine, even for 
marine painting. However, there is not sufficient ma- 
terial here for a judgment — only just enough to sug- 
gest that a good-enough self-made painter is possibly 
being confused by too much foreign teaching. 

On the prices at the recent auction sales of Millets 
in Paris one of our wealthiest art amateurs could almost 
afford to give away the balance of his possessions, if 
he could bear to part even at those rates with his pic- 
tures by the great peasant artist of Barbizon. Mr. 
Quincy A. Shaw has at his residence here some twenty- 
odd paintings (some of them of the largest size, and all 
"important") by J. F. Millet, and twice as many 
pastels and drawings. Here must be about a third of a 



million dollars' worth of Millets at ruling Paris rates. 
Mr. Shaw knew Millet, and appreciated him in his life- 
time, and he is now reaping the reward of his generous 
dealings with the then neglected and at times starving 
painter. He has one fifth of all the oil-paintings (only 
about a hundred) Millet ever painted, and he knows 
the value of what he has got — not only their money- 
value, but their art-worth — and knew before almost 
everybody else except W. M. Hunt, who virtually " dis- 
covered" Millet. Greta. 



PERCY AND LEON MOHAN. 



In January, 1880, we gave some illustrations of the 
work of Edward Moran, the well-known marine paint- 
er. In the present issue of The Art Amateur we 
present a number of sketches by his sons, Percy and 
Leon, who seem to have inherited no small degree of 



ink studies from Fortuny, Detaille, Meissonier, and 
other great artists. They have had, also, some 
thorough anatomical study. Their contributions to the 
recent Water Color Exhibition attracted interest among 
amateurs and critics, and found ready purchasers. 
Leon's picture of " The Market Girl," exhibited at the 
Academy this spring and illustrated herewith, was sold 
for three hundred and fifty dollars. Another charming 
picture in oil, by Leon, represents a little girl, poorly 
clad, sitting on a grassy knoll, looking seaward. She 
is tending her rambling goats ; but even such children 
may dream dreams, by day, sometimes, and she is un- 
conscious of the kid that is browsing at the leafy twig 
in her hand. An umbrella is boldly spread against the 
white cirrus sky, thus ingeniously affording a back- 
ground for modelling the sweet face. 

Both boys have been patient learners, and there is 
ample reason to believe that they will in due time add 
their full share to the family laurels. 




LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL 
COLORS. 



FIRST LESSON. 



LEON MORAN. DRAWN BY PERCY. 

the artistic faculty which has honorably distinguished 
so many of the Moran family. While yet children, 
Percy, who is now nineteen, and Leon, who is only six- ' 
teen, took to drawing as naturally as young birds to 
flight, and soon became notable for their rapid and sure 
handling of the pencil, for their eager interest in boats 
and all Staten Island marine incidents, and for the 
fidelity with which their rough sketches suggested ideas 
of motion and life. They were steadily schooled, how- 
ever, both at home, and afterward, near Paris, and 
wisely kept away from all aesthetic stimulants which 
might prematurely quicken their perceptions at the cost 
of needed culture. About two years ago a studio was 
set apart at home for their exclusive use, and then be- 
gan a sensible and rigid training, their father impera- 
tively requiring each day at least one deliberate 
" study." An hour spent in reviewing the results of 
this period demonstrates the clear-sightedness of Mr. 
Moran, and the vigorous industry of the boys, whose 
thick sketch-books are filled with remarkable pen-and- 



It is taken for granted that the pupil 
is so far] acquainted with the general 
principles of drawing and perspective 
as to be able to apply them with facility 
and certainty to the representation, in 
outline, of a given view or subject. 
This being the case, he will find princi- 
ples and rules laid down in the series of 
three articles of which this is the first, 
which will place within his reach the 
power of securing to himself one of the 
most delightful and agreeable accom- 
plishments. These rules are compress- 
ed within moderate limits ; but he will 
find them sufficient to insure no mean 
proficiency in the practice of the art, if 
he will apply himself , to the pursuit with 
thoughtful diligence and patient assi- 
duity. They are abridged from W. Wil- 
liams' handbook, published by Windsor 
& Newton. 

The implements and materials abso- 
lutely necessary for oil painting are 
neither numerous nor expensive. Oil 
and varnish, a few colors and brushes, 
a palette, a palette-knife, an easel, a 
rest-stick, canvas, and a little chalk, 
will suffice to enable the beginner to 
make his essay. The most convenient 
and advantageous mode of proceeding 
will be to obtain from any respectable 
dealer one of the usual tin oil-painting 
boxes, fitted completely with the neces- 
sary articles. It will contain, besides 
colors, a set of brushes— comprising 
hog-hair, sable, and badger brushes ; 
a palette, a knife, port-crayon, chalk, , 
oil, and varnish. Besides these, there 
must be procured an easel, a mahl-stick, 
a glass slab and muller, and canvas. 

Palettes are made of mahogany, and 
of satin and other light-colored woods : 
they are also made of papier mache, 
prepared with white enamel surface— very useful when 
pale and delicate tints have to be mixed. It is im- 
portant to keep the palette free from indentations and 
scratches, and on no account to neglect cleaning it, the 
color never being allowed to harden upon the wood. 

The dipper is a small tin cup, made so that it can be 
attached to the palette : it serves to contain oil, var- 
nish, or other vehicle used, as will hereafter be ex- 
plained. 

The palette-knife is the implement with which the 
colors are manipulated on the palette. It is. used to 
temper the colors ; that is to say, to mix tints and 
arrange them. It should be thin and flexible, tapering 
toward the end, having the handle heavier than the 
blade. 

A square slab of ground glass, in a wooden frame, is 
indispensable, as the colors and tints ought to be tem- 
pered and mixed on it before they are transferred to the 
palette. A glass muller should accompany the slab ; 
it is used to rub up any fine color, which for economy 



